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There is scarcely anything in the character of the oriental 
Semite that vexes and perplexes the representative of pro- 
gressive Europe and America more than his intense adherence 
to the ways of. the fathers. He seemingly recognizes no 
higher ideal than the semper idem. And yet this unpalatable 
feature of the oriental has furnished the Bible student with 
one of his best aids. The modern East, in spite of the tur- 
moils and wars of tens of centuries, is practically in very 
many respects a living commentary on the old and biblical 
East. Renan significantly calls Palestine "the fifth gospel." 
Thomson's, The Land and the Book, and works of a similar 
character, are a revelation in this regard. 



The character and tendency of Bible study, in its more 
modern phase, is proving to be most valuable in supplying 
something which the old exegetes and interpreters to a great 
extent ignored. For them the Bible was the Word of God, 
but they had little appreciation of the fact that this Word was 
given through human agencies and amid human surround- 
ings, which would at least formally shape and modify this re- 
velation. Hence their eyes were practically closed to what- 
ever light would come from the history, archaeology, eth- 
nology, and other like sciences relating to the peoples of the 
Bible. To have brought into prominence, and to the support 
of Bible work, these features in the historic growth of revela- 
tion, and to have put the biblical books into their historical 
background and settings, is the great merit of modern study. 
i7 
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In this respect it is a great advance upon that of earlier days. 
It is utilizing to the best advantage what the human side of 
revelation can offer for the understanding of the Book of 
books. 



To learn what the views of leading scholars are on bibli- 
cal questions, and the formation of a chrestomathy of opinions 
from these sources to suit one's own tastes or surroundings — 
this is not Bible study. It signifies the reproduction of the 
thoughts which the biblical authors put into their writings, in 
so far as this can be done with all the aids at hand. Com- 
mentaries, and works of a like character, can accordingly oc- 
cupy only a secondary, and not a primary, position in the 
working apparatus of the Bible student. In so far as he is 
true to his ideal, his principal work must be put upon the 
word of revelation itself, and the other aids are then to be 
called in, when they can help toward this one object. A man 
who studies his Meyer or Lange more than his New Testa- 
ment text is not a New Testament student, but a student of 
New Testament commentaries. In Bible work, if anywhere, 
the way of wisdom is not niulta, but multum. And this 
multuni consists in the close investigation of the Scriptures 
themselves, which naturally includes also the acquisition of 
all knowledge necessary to such an understanding. 



Much is said, little is done, in reference to expository 
preaching. Why do not the ministers of our times see that 
the people are starving for the Word, the real contents of 
Scripture ? Why do they not see the egotism, the immeasur- 
able self-conceit, which forms the basis of the present practice 
a practice which deliberately substitutes the weak and inef- 
fective fancies of man for the strong and overpowering words 
and thoughts of the sacred volume. Where is the trouble ? 
It is not far to seek ; for it is to be found (1) in what is an un- 
pardonable ignorance of the real facts of Scripture literature 
and history, without a knowledge of which the Bible, what- 
ever they may say to the contrary, is just so many pages of 
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lifeless matter ; and (2) in an incomprehensible disinclination 
to put forth the necessary effort to rid themselves of this 
ignorance. Is this too strong a statement ? It is, at all 
events, the confession of many ministers made privately, if 
not publicly. Some opinions upon the subject, as a whole, 
or certain phases of it, will be found in another part of this 
number. 



The first six months' work of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature closed April 1st. The results occasion sur- 
prise to those even who were most expectant. The Institute's 
Correspondence Courses now number ten ; in Hebrew four, 
in New Testament Greek two, in the English Bible two, in 
the Cognate languages two ; while additional courses are 
being prepared. The Institute has completed the organiza- 
tion of local boards in Boston, New Haven, Philadelphia and 
Chicago ; the initiatory steps have also been taken for the 
organization of such boards at St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
at Omaha. In all these cases the constituency includes the 
recognized leaders in Bible study. Applications have been 
received from other localities ; but the time has not yet 
seemed ripe for more aggressive action. The Institute has 
entered into a co-operative arrangement for the general direc- 
tion of its Bible work with the great Chautauqua in New 
York, and with a large number of the smaller Chautauquas 
in different parts of the land. Similar co-operation has been 
arranged for in special work (for announcements, see else- 
where), with the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
with the Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
with other young people's organizations. Institute Bible 
clubs, correspondence and non-correspondence, and Bible- 
classes pursuing work according to the plans suggested by the 
Institute number two hundred and more. The Institute's 
proposed examination upon the Gospel of Luke has been re- 
ceived with wonderful favor, and the work of canvassing for 
it, in Sunday schools and Sunday school associations, in Bible- 
classes, in schools and institutions of higher learning, goes on 
with unabated vigor. The outlook in all the departments of 
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the Institute's work is as hopeful as its best friends could de- 
sire. 



A band of twenty-four men (graduates of Harvard, Yale, 
Amherst, Williams, McGill, Oberlin, Northwestern and 
other institutions), impressed with the idea that, in some way 
or other, better Bible-teaching must be obtained, undertook, 
during the last year, an experiment. The men were prepar- 
ing themselves for the work of the ministry. The experi- 
ment will be described more minutely in a later number 
of the Student. After the year's work had been finished, 
the following statement was preparedas embodying the senti- 
ments of those who had taken part in the experiment : — 

' ' In view of the greatly increased interest at present gener- 
ally felt in the study of the Bible, and the consequent respon- 
sibility devolving upon Christian ministers as the natural 
leaders in such work, it is believed, — 

i . That the theological seminaries of the country, recog- 
nizing the demand of the times, should provide adequate fa- 
cilities whereby candidates for the ministry may fit them- 
selves for a higher grade of Bible instruction, to be given to 
Bible-classes and Sabbath school teachers, in addition to the 
instruction given from the pulpit. 

2. That mere lectures upon Bible-class teaching, while 
they may be helpful, are insufficient to meet the need. 

3. That hearty commendation may be given to the plan, 
followed by this class during the present year, viz. , of a sys- 
tematic study from the English of a definite portion of the 
Bible during which each student in turn acts as teacher, and 
is criticized for his performance by the class and the in- 
structor." 

Is there not something here worthy of consideration ? The 
minister ought to be able to do for the teachers in his parish 
what no other man can do. The opportunity afforded him in 
this particular, for the performance of the work which God 
has called him to do, is hardly less important than that fur- 
nished by the pulpit. It is as difficult to teach as to preach. 
Preparation for teaching the Bible is as necessary as for 
preaching it. The minister who is taught to teach is thereby 
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taught to preach. Why, then, should not the theological 
student be taught to teach the Bible ? 



Not infrequently the complaint is heard that our improved 
methods of church work have not touched what is perhaps the 
deepest need of Christian people to-day — the knowledge of the 
Bible. Such expressions as the following from an earnest 
teacher reveal the state of things upon this point. Desiring 
to interest some young people in the more thorough study of 
the Scriptures, she writes that ' ' they know almost nothing. 
I find I had no idea how little they knew. Yet every one of 
them is in our Sunday school, either as teacher or pupil ! I 
have made up my mind that our Sunday school is a failure, 
considering the purpose of its organization. It certainly gives 
next to no knowledge of the Bible ; and as for its spiritual 
work, when I see the confusion in some of these young minds, 
I am inclined to say that it is equally ineffectual there. This 
is a rather sweeping statement ; but, I confess, I feel like 
generalizing after half an hour with these girls." The Sun- 
day school here spoken of is by no means below the average. 
How many more teachers could echo this statement, one 
would not like to say. Ought such a condition of things as this 
to continue ? Shall it continue ? Where will it leave the 
next generation of Christian people ? Is the problem not 
worth the careful and constant thought of Christian teachers 
and ministers, until some solution is found ? 



It is the tendency of those who strongly admire any one 
method of investigation to exalt it out of all due proportion to 
other methods. More than once in these pages has this fea- 
ture, so characteristic of the modern critical methods, been 
commented upon. This peculiarity is frequently observable 
in the use of what is technically called the "historical" 
method. The aim, here, is to find an historical background 
for the biblical, prophetic and poetical, literature. Every 
psalm is to be assigned to some epoch of the nation's history. 
Every prophecy is grounded in an historic situation. The 
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moderate application of this idea is highly commendable. 
It has made the Bible a new book to many minds. But, like 
all others, this method has its limitations and its weaknesses. 
Many of the historical situations for given prophecies are 
vague. The reasons for assigning a psalm to this or that era 
in the Jewish history are often bound up with words or phrases 
in the psalm whose interpretation is uncertain. There is 
danger, moreover, of ignoring a great fact, which the histori- 
cal interpreters themselves emphasize. This is the ideal ele- 
ment in biblical literature, by which the psalm or prophecy is 
lifted above all bounds of time into a region where the his- 
torical environment has little, if any, place. This fact is 
partially illustrated by reference to modern poems. It is said 
that recently Mr. Tennyson was asked the historical basis of 
such poems as "Locksley Hall," "The Moated Grange" and 
others — poems which seem to breathe all the air of personal 
feeling, and to spring out of definite historical situations. 
Yet he replied that they were entirely free from any connec- 
tions of the kind, being purely ideal creations. This age, it 
has been said, is profoundly undramatic. It surely seems to 
be true that many critical students of the psalms and of pro- 
phecy, when they, upon the slenderest basis of fact, con- 
fidently assign a poem to some definite historical epoch, are 
profoundly undramatic, lacking in the poetical and ideal ele- 
ments which the Bible writers clearly and markedly possess 
and exhibit. 

How prone we are to the notion that God must work in a 
manner contrary to organized and customary laws of life and 
thought — if He is to be known and acknowledged as God. 
So it is argued concerning the miracles of Christ. Albert 
Barnes declared that it was only by chance that the miracles 
of Jesus were beneficent ones. To make a river run up hill 
would have accomplished His purpose just as well. Indeed, 
it may justly be inferred that such a prodigy would have 
satisfied Mr. Barnes a little better. Something prodigious, 
something to set everybody agog, — that is the most worthy 
action of the Supreme Being in seeking the worship of man. 
The human will is regarded as most normal in its activity, 
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when it acts most regularly in accordance with ethical and 
spiritual laws. But God's will is to be most highly extolled, 
when it reveals itself as acting in a manner opposed to general 
principles. The incomprehensible is the divine. When no 
law can be recognized, there is the highest evidence of the 
working of the infinite and omnipotent Jehovah. To be ar- 
bitrary in the nature of His designs would, therefore, seem to 
be God's special prerogative. 

Many who thus argue do not see the absurdity of their 
position. Many who do not consciously avouch such posi- 
tions, practically hold them. Pushed to its extreme, this 
theory of the Divine lands one in the conclusion that, if God 
is unnatural in His activity in nature and in the sphere of in- 
tellect, He must be equally unnatural in the sphere of ethics, 
a self-contradictory conclusion. The truth is, nature, intel- 
lect and morals, their laws and their certainties, are revela- 
tions of God, are manifestations of His character and purpose, 
are illustrations of His life. Man is in His image. This is 
the glory of the Scriptures that they represent God not as 
arbitrary and incomprehensible in His life and works, but 
ethical, reasonable, gloriously right in all spheres of His 
being. 

Accordingly, when Paul is quoted in favor of Divine law- 
lessness, and as revealing God under the image of the 
Heavenly Potter, accepting, discarding, breaking His earthly 
utensils, according to no human and reasonable standard, it 
is not to be accepted as the foundation truth of Paul's the- 
ology or of ours. " It is the glory of God to conceal," but it 
is also the glory of man to discover. As the ages roll on, and 
as God reveals Himself more and more clearly out of the 
Scriptures, in the life of the Church and in human history, 
His ways become more and more clear, and the discordant 
and discrepant voices concerning His will and way become 
more fully harmonized. God is not a God of disorder or of 
arbitrary will. His ways are just and right. They are just 
and right in the human conception of those terms. 

To take another practical instance. In God's dealings with 
the Chosen People it is claimed that the clearest examples of 
incomprehensible Divine working occur. In the choice of 
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Israel as a nation to be God's people, in the selection of His 
human instruments for carrying out His purposes, in the pas- 
sing by of the intellectual and the rich in favor of the poor 
and foolish — here God wrought purely by the might of His 
sovereignty in a manner utterly opposed to human laws of 
thought or activity. Such arguments confound the unwise 
and shortsighted thought and purpose of the unenlightened 
human intellect with the thoughtful and normal conclusions of 
human reason. In the light of history — the history of the 
Semitic peoples, the history of human life through the cen- 
turies — it is beginning to be seen that in the deepest sense 
God's activity is natural. And when one thoughtfully con- 
siders it, what more glorious proof of the Deity than the 
assurance of His immovable adherence, in His dealings with 
this world, to the laws of His own nature, with which He has 
formed and ever governs the universe. To discover ever 
more clearly the essential harmony of the Divine activity as 
revealed in the Scriptures with the laws of human reason, and 
then, with this fact established, to find the same God and the 
same Divine methods in human life everywhere, — this, to the 
earnest and thoughtful soul in our time, is the grandest fact 
and evidence of the Divine existence and of the Divine benefi- 
cence. 



